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n 1001 organization and methods. Many 
iperintendents hi een trained in t 
departments of edu ! 1 vider 
ing the value of su t) ne. Of  } ; 
iught tl nspiration fr f nd are 
employing exper to de 1D sD nhases 
vork that e been urged from ped 
gical platforms for the last decade and 
i half 
Che seh n the school nurse, tl 
hool lunch re n becoming frequen 
realities stead of pedagogi dreams 


preached for vears by education instructors 
being instituted everywher l} 

( Irtis tests, the & n tests I i 

. s, tl ndike seales, ar ordet 
of the day n every ip-to-da school svs 
tem. All of these were worked out by edu 
cational heorists. and most of then n 


departments of education. School surveys 
were started by Dr. Sadler in Manchester 
University. They have been urged by pro 
fessors of education for a decade, and now 


1 


the contagion has taken and the school SVS 


tem that is unsurveyed is certainly out of 


ork in education is regarded as a depart 
ment in the eollege of liberal arts or the 
eolk ve OL sclence, In most states the st idy 


umounts vary in different states. Some 
times psychology or other work in philos 
ophy is also required. The following are 
typical requirements (the first number indi 


} 


eates the number of semester hours in edu 
eation, the second the psychology or allied 
work) : Arkansas 21-3; California 15 (year 
if graduate work in all) ; Iowa 14—6; Min- 
Montana 17-6; North Dakota 
16; Oregon 15; South Dakota 15; Texas 24; 
Washington 12-4; 


nesota 15; 


Wyoming 26 in educa 


tion and allied subjects. 
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“and *‘college’’ are not 


wos **palnol 
with any degree of uniformity. In- 
ire found where the curriculum be- 

the junior year. Other instances 
1 in which the work begins with the 
Among the 


ns of the latter are those of the 


vear. noteworthy 
sities of Chieago, Pittsburgh, Ohio, 

nia and Washington. In each of 

college of education has control 
ntire course. This makes it possible 
e the student with the professional 
ich earlier and much more sucecess- 
work are 


two years of 


} 


before registering 


in where 
another college 
lege of education.* 


University of Washington is the most 
ne to effect the college organization 
r to the freshman year. For two 
‘eding 1914 the work had been or 
as a school of education, the profes 
ork beginning with the junior year 

may now enter the college of edu- 
nstead of being required, as for 
to complete two years of work in the 
f liberal arts or the college of sci- 
The entranee requirements will be 

as for entrance to the college of 
the bachelor’s de- 
fulfil the 


‘al ry - 7 
ris, oO secure 


student must following 


owing s the organizat n n he var 
ies: Colleges of Education: Chicago, 


braska, Ohio, Svyra 


gto Ss ols of Edueation: Ala 
kansas, ( fornia, Columbia, Illinois 
c se \lis Ni York Nor 
vo i ns Pi sD YW Ter 
D pe ents of Ed it10 Brov > 
Catholi I ers of America, 


ith, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Idaho, 
gan, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Smith, 4&5 Dakota, 
Leland Stanford, Virginia, 
Wellesley, West 
Yale Wiseonsin has a 


Nevada, 


California, 
gton, Virginia 
‘*Course for 
Utah 


of Teachers.’’ and 


xy each has a department ar ilso the state 


n the 


ub versity. 


AND 
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requirements: zoology, 8 er 
hours) ; psychology, 4 credits; sociology, 6 
credits; physical training, 8 credits; Eng 
lish, 8 credits; teaching subjects, 64 credits: 
total, 132 eredits. The teaching subjects 
will include two academic majors or on 
academic major and two or three acade 
A major 

32 credits: a minor will consist of from 12 
to 16 ere 
elected by 


minors. will consist of 
lits. The teaching subjects ar 
the student under the advice of 
the dean of the college of 
head of the department in which the a 
ajor is chose 

It will be noticed that in 
the curriculum is mue 
No spec fie 


entrance, in 


de n ic rn 


usual requirements are made, 


bevond foreign languages 


physical sciences, mathematics or history 
It is not the intention to discriminate: 
against these subjects. The student may 
freely elect if he chooses It is assumed 
however, that the student may have the in 


portant educational privilege of choosing 


largely his own courses 


This is in harmony 
with the idea of the greater vocationalizing 
of education. The foundation work in ; 
ogy and psychology will be given as 
possible with the teaching prof 
is planning tor 


organize the first vear’s work in zoology so as 


to include some of the larger phases of tl 
discussion of evolution, as well asthe d ~ 
of a usual beginning laboratory irse in 
zoology The subjects of zoology, psychol 
ogy, sociology and edueation were selected 
with the idea of affording sul ts 

will give a knowledge of the child, a knowl 
edge of society, a knowledge of the prob 
lems of education leter ned by the hild 


and society, and a larger outlook upon th 
profession. 
academic 
greater 


ments. it is believed that the 
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etter opportunity to select a wide 
f subjects which he will teach and at 

time study intensively some one 
or group of subjects. 


yn of Students Among Courses 


that the 
courses has been earried 


table reveals strikingly 
ication of 
unwarranted extreme. The sixty 
sted do not include nearly all to be 
n the eatalogues nor all that were 
d on the questionnaire. In many 
here the course is manifestly a stand- 

uirse under a slightly different 


has been included under one of the 


und in the table. Whenever the 
the seminar has been given the 
has been listed under the appro 
title rather than as a seminar. Con 
tly many institutions which have 


ir not indicated as having any 


S are 
ts in them. It is not an easy task to 


classification because in a great 
eases a given title had only one ex- 

The very diversity and great differ- 

ll be at once apparent by the mer 
ration of some of the unmanageable 
‘‘The Administration of 
tions for the Training of Teachers,”’ 
the High 

‘‘Hygiene of Learning and In 
n,’’ ‘‘ Adaptability of a School Sys- 


such as: 


Administration of 
the Needs of a Community,’’ ‘‘Sem- 


“The Edu 
**Prac- 


Abnormal Psychoses, ss 


of Feeling and Attention,’’ 


-roblems of Public School Edueators,’’ 


ete. 


CUC., 


figures have suggestive value only, 


Art of Questioning,’’ 


istitutions must not be compared with 


other on the basis of these figures eX- 


n a very general way. In order to 


much comparative value it would be 
the of hours 


know number 


week in each course and the length of 


urse. 


In general the figures indicate 
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the numbe r of students im ¢ Sell 


‘ourse, but undoubtedly some are for year 


courses, and some, as in the ease of ( ago 
are for quarter courses. TT} rures for 
Indiana represent the combined ri stra 
tion for four terms. Where two or mors 
sets of figures are given they represent the 
numbers for each semester or ter They 


are given this way because there was no way 
of determining whether they were the same 
two or 


students taking the given course for 


more terms or different students taking th 
course each semester. It is to be regretted 
that some institutions are not included, but 


they are omitted because they did not fur 
nish the data. 

Tne The econ 
fusion of courses a 


decad edied. We 


still have courses labeled ‘‘ Philosophy of 


7 rev oloau 


d in 


ractness aL 


that existe names 


ago has been little ren 


Edueation,’’ ‘*Prineiples of Edueation,’’ 


‘Theory of Teaching,’’ ‘‘Theory and Prac 
all meaning prob 


The term 


tise of Teaching.’’ ete 
‘*Prin 
ewhat 


urses in history 


the same thing 


ciples’’ seems to be gaining som 
There is a great array of ¢ 
General History 
Medieval 


Greeks and 


of education, including 
of Edueation,’’ ‘*‘An 
Edueation,’’ ‘‘ History of 
Romans,’’ ** History of Modern Education 

‘History of Eduecat the United 
‘*History of American Educa 
Education,”’ 
‘*Brief History of Edueation,’’ ‘‘ History of 
Education,’’ ‘‘History of Ei 
Teachers Only 


ent and 


the 


on n 
States,’’ 


tion,’’ ‘‘History of Religious 


lueation for 
] : 
“aSSICS 
Kight 


‘Edueational 


‘*Edueational Theory in the Early 


eenth Century 


Theory in the Early Nineteenth Century 


Herbart.’’ and ‘‘Comenius.’’ In some in 
stitutions these last three are given as 
‘*Edueational Classics In other institu- 


tions they are given under ‘‘ Philosophy of 
‘*Principles of Education,’’ or 


Theory.’’ Would it 


Edueation,’’ 


‘* Educational not be 
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possible to reduce all work in the history 
of education to two or three standardized 
courses? Again we have the terms ‘‘Child 
Study,’’ ‘‘Genetie Psychology,’’ ‘‘ Psychol- 
ogy of the Child,’’ ‘‘Childhood and Adoles 
cence,’’ and a great variety of other terms 
meaning the same thing. In looking over 
the catalogues and records one finds a rood 
many titles of courses that seem to fit no 
where; for example, ‘‘The Pedagogy of 
Great Cities,’’ ‘‘The Teaching Profession’’ 
and ‘‘Psychology for Normal School 
Teachers.’’ 

Vultiplication of Courses.—As an illus- 
tration of the undue multiplication of 
courses I find one institution offering 87 
different courses, some of them repeated in 
statement for successive terms so that the 
total number of courses catalogued is 107. 
These include 1 course in principles of edu 
cation, 7 courses in history of education, 5 
courses in rural school education, 11 courses 
in hygiene of education, 15 courses in ad- 
ministration, 26 courses in supervision and 
25 courses in special methods. Several of 
the courses listed under supervision appar- 
ently are courses in method. It is rather 
difficult to determine from the catalogue 
statement the difference between such 
courses as ‘‘Primary Edueation and the 
Primary School’’ and ‘‘The Primary School 

Its Responsib lities’’: between ‘*The 
High Sehool Curriculum’’ and ‘‘The So- 
cial Principles of Secondary Edueation,’’ 
or ‘‘Social Administration of the High 
School’’; between ‘‘Public Education in 
the United States’’ and ‘‘The Administra- 
tion of Public Education in the United 
States’’: between ‘‘Social Life and the 
School Curriculum’’ and ‘‘ Educational 
Sociology—Social Interpretations of Edu- 
eational Methods’’; and between ‘‘The 
Psychological Foundation of Secondary 
Edueation’’ and ‘‘The Social Principles of 


Secondary Education.’’ 


Are not many of the courses 
too minutely specialized? For ex 
there sufficient material of an e! 


character to justify a course o 





‘*The Question as a Measure of E 


of the Recitation?’’ Such a top 


considered as a seminar topic 


there it would be doubtful whether 


to occupy a great length of ti 


easy to understand just the 


some of the titles of courses offer 


titles are either too general or tl 


unsuggestive of specific problems 
ample, ‘‘ Adaptation of a School] S 


the Needs of a Community’”’ g 
vague idea of what might be 
such a course. ‘‘The Pedagogy 
Cities’’ is also so broad that on 
sider it in a great variety of d 
‘* Educational Pathology,’’ 
Problems of Public School Edueat 


‘Seminar in Abnormal Psychoses 
to be replaced by much more definit 


pressions. In all probability su 


represent courses whose content 1s 1n 
in other more standardized courses 


student who took both would be dup 


his courses. One important crit 


has been made upon edueation v 


a student who takes one course get 


them. Each department shou 


strenuously to analyze each cours 


elude rigorously from it anything t 


pears in others. This matter b 
creasingly important for stud 
migrate and take their education 
two or more different institutions 
in principles of education, history 


eation, school hygiene, adoleseen 


high-school] eurriculum should eae! 


some reasonably standardized cont 


that when a student is required to t 


course in principles of education or s 


1 
} 


ary education he will not find t 
had them under some other names. 


+ 
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s doubtful whether a course as narrow 
Education of Feeling and Atten- 
should be allowed except as a purely 
course for graduate students spe- 

r in education. It should certainly 


offered as a course without pre- 
sites and apparently open to all under- 
the direct 


mnection between the work in educa- 


tes who need most Pos- 
nd the immediate problems of the 
room. The title sounds like the title 
tor’s thesis which the fresh doctor 

ting the world. It 


much like expecting undergradu- 


will reform 
} ysics to elect a semester course in 
Bichromate Cell.’’ 
be far 


’s Law’’ or the ‘‘ 


general way, would it not 


reduce the 
r than to multiply them? 


number of courses 
A study of 


tles and descriptions of courses gives 


npression that there are many courses 

e institutions which mean essentially 
same thing. The number of students 
ese parallel courses is usually so small 


» make it impossible to justify the mul 


tion of the courses. Apparently the 
ison for multiplying the courses is 
ttract students. It seems to be believed 
the not attracted by a 
n title or a given description he might 
ired by some other title or description. 


student is 


ld it not be far better to stick to some 
rdized multiply the 


er of sections in those rather than to 


courses and 


se the number of different courses? 
s the plan attempted at the University 
For example, in the his- 


have five different 


Washington. 
of edueation, we 


ns with an average of about thirty 


students per section; in the principles of 


ition, we have six different sections 


th an average of about fifty students per 


y 1915 We regard that as far 


tter than to give one course in principles 


lueation and then some other course 
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different 
r kinds 


of standardize d knowl ive wh h he hg 


and under a 
If th re are 


slightly different 


name as an option. 
education ought 


in the study of 


should we not try to organize that m: 
and require students to take that eo 
To be sure, different instruct 
the 


various phases. 


course with a different 
In the 


instructors in a beginners’ 


same way diff 
‘ourse in physics 
emphasize various phases in different ways 
but there is tolerable uniformity in a begin- 
ner’s course in physics or chemistry through- 


There is suffi 


to keep from stagnation, but in 


out the country. nt variation 


llrses 10 


education there is such a great variety, judg- 
ing trom eatalogue statements, that it 
cheapens the whole subject. It makes our 
colleagues feel that we ar spre iding out 


purpose of secur 
the belief that 


the work simply for the 
| alll 


at the pres nt time t] ere are no more than 


ing students. firm in 


twenty different well-standardized courses 
About a third of those ought to be included 
as fundamental work usually required for 
third might be 


certification; another desig 
nated as advanced undergraduate and grad 
other third should be 


ork, 


uate work; and the 


considered as initial graduate 


advanced graduate work should consist of 


} , +) 


standard 


seminars on spt “al DHASeCS O| ‘ 
ized courses and OL researeh on special 
problems. 

Professor Judd has rece} tly voiced the 
same idea in a Phi Delta Kappa News 
Letter. He says 

Another 
f it the cours id 

y being reduced to f 1 1 form 
When the department egal ts rk several vears 
ago, a good deal of lup ication natura r ted 
because different members of the department did 
not have their field eal n ked off from the 
fields covere ers s heer 
mov r ste the dire f irdiza 
tion of all f the purse nd s work has re 
sulted in an elimination of good deal of dupli 
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cation and in a clearer definition of all of e genetic psyel ology . mental devi 
VOrK that Ss ndertaken n the diftlerent rses ° 

— ' tak child study and adolescence, as ws 
This work will go forward even more energe Lily : 


the courses labeled educational psy 
Education. Un ] 
name or other, courses in princip!] 
depart 
term ‘‘ Principles 


9)] 
all, 


during the next year or two 
a ; a ° Principls Y of 
The Hlistory Oo} Education still continues i 

hy of the the 


curriculum. Apparently the only change is 


to one leading subjects in é 
eation are given in 


The 


does not 


most 


education. 
in the better quality of 


through the preparation of text-books like 


work made possible 


eation”’ appear in 


placed by ‘‘Principles of Teaching,’ 


Monroe’s and Graves’s which have made sat es . 
losophy of Edueation,’’ ‘‘ Fundament 
possible much richer and much better sys-  ,, m ¥ 
a leaching,’’ ‘‘Introduction to Edu 
tematized courses. Three reasons probably ... . _ Po ' 
Science of Education. ‘Prin 


the 
upon the history of education: (1 


explain the continuance of emphasis 


Method,’ 


institutions 


***Theory of Edueation,.’’ 


the te 


tradi 


some rms ‘‘Edu 


tion, (2) the fact that there is less objection Psychol rs 1 Child ye? 
svcnoloryv and “*“Child Studv st 
to that by colleagues in other departments ie . : | " ' — 
, ‘ssentially » same ° most 
than to other branches of education, (3) ‘ - : - wee , ung. in a 
tutions it 1s recognized that the 





the statutory requirement in many states of 
this branch in the certification of teachers. 
The bel f is 


education, however, that the history of edu- 


crowing among teachers of 


the 1 
nat 


must understand (a 
of education, (b) the 
considered biologically, 


socially and morally, (¢ 


neaning al 


ure of tl 


psych 


the foundat 


cation yields less valuable results for the ; 
undergraduate than most of the other Se'y and the industries, (d 
lan adapt and utilize educational 

Educational Psychology—While — the to develop the potentialities of tl : 
number of students registered for educa- eran and cause him to achieve tl ' 
tional psychology is not large, the num- of education. a 
bers that are in reality pursuing this Phe Child the Center. Phroug 
branch are increasing. Fortunately, the C°U2UY there is evidence that tl 
‘‘nsychology for teachers’’ and ‘‘applied = education departments nave 

: aan : gill central object a scientifie knowleds 
psychology’’ of a score of years ago Is giv- ‘ : 
ing way to a kind of educational psychol- child and the better adaptation . 
ogy that is much more vital. Men like Judd tonal en to Che covetnganent = 
and Thorndike are formulating a psychol- tentialities = mn ae —. 
ogy of the different branches of study and idea is evidenced by the fact tl 
of the teaching processes involved that will foundation ne oe psycholog} 
enable the teacher to see the connection be- ciples of education, child study, - 
tween the psychological laws and the proc- psychology. The fact that the hist 
esses to be learned. This sort of work has ¢4ucation is still so largely given as 4 
been made possible by the work of Hall tively beginning course shows that t! 
and his followers in studying the child and idea has not gained complete sway. 
the adolescent from the standpoint of specialized courses in child stud; 
growth periods and the types of activity offered, among them being such courses 4s 

the ‘‘Psychology of Childhood,’’ **¢ 


suited to each period. Educational psychol- 
ogy is therefore represented richly in prin- 


ciples of education, principles of method, 


hood Adolescence, ’’ 


and 


se Psych 





Retarded and Mentally Deficient Child 
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Psychology,’’ ‘‘The Anthropolog 
Study of Children,’’ ‘*The Physical 
the Child.”’ At the University 
urgh a school of childhood has 


tablished which will combine in 
nd practise the best ideals in the 
rten, the modern primary school 
Montessori system. Clark Univer- 
s had for some years its children’s 
vhich attempts to assemble the best 
ire on childhood and the best mate- 
nstruction in childhood. Many of 
rses in educational tests and meas 
ts center around the study of the 


Aspects of Education.—Seven 
go courses on social phases of edu- 
were probably not offered anywhere, 

ire not listed in my tabulation at 
e. To-day they appear in some 
r other in almost every department 
ation. In Columbia the work is 
s ‘‘Edueational Suciology.’’ The 
ents of sociology also emphasize 
is phases of educational problems. 
ses on vocational education, industrial 
n and vocational guidance al] em- 
the same idea. The introduction 
se courses means that the merely 
nary aim of education is fast giving 
to that of adjustment and _ utility. 
itional means are (1) to enable the 
to live happily and to develop nor- 
and (2) to furnish a kind of train- 
ch will enable him to serve society 
itmost advantage. 
ial Vethods. Courses in the meth- 
nd technique of teaching special sub- 
re coming to occupy more and more 
nence. In the majority of institutions 


rk is given by the academic depart- 


ts and as a consequence in many cases 


rk is not of the best kind from the 


rogical point of view. However, those 


irtments are compelled to give some 





attention to the content, organization, ar 
rangement and adaptability of the mat 
rial for the given grade in which it is to be 
taught. Usually the psychological prin 
ciples underlying the organization and 
adaptation of the material are not under 
stood. The psychology studied by most of 
these instructors is an antiquated faculty 
psychology and consequently the doctrin 
of formal discipline is usually presupposed 
and often strenuously propounded. Hap 
pily, many students have studied a more 
modern psychology and make telling objec 
tions. The sociological and vocational rela 
tions are freq lt ntly overlooked and the sub 
ject-matter is of cold logical organization. 
Psychological adaptation is seareely con 
sidered. Happily, some institutions are 
providing special persons for this phase of 
the departmental work In several in 
stances teachers with practical experience, 
and reasonable grounding in psychology 
and education, have been secured. In other 
eases, as at Chicago and Columbia, persons 
well trained in all these particulars are pro 
vided in the department of education. 
That is the ideal arrangement, but if the 
department of education may have real 
supervision of the work, as it is to have at 
California, the conditions will be fairly 
satisfactory. Unfortunately, in too many 
instances, the teachers’ course is purely an 
academic course, given only because the 


department feel 


s under compulsion to give 
it. As it is frequently given as an extra 
and not counted toward major require 
ments, it is weleomed as an opportunity to 
mortgage that much more of the student’s 
time. 

Courses More Concrete and Scientifi 
There is a very definite tendency toward 
making all of the work in education more 
econerete and scientific and less abstractly 
theoretical. In most of the universities 


experimental work and statistical methods 
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are given a place. Not only are these con- 
sidered in special courses, but the applica- 
tions are finding their way into many of 
the theoretical courses. Students are e 
couraged to get in touch with recent educa 
tional! literature in which these methods are 
emp! ved, but in many places some experi- 
ments are introduced into the theoretical 
courses. In this way students come to re- 
gard the courses as directly helpful in the 
problems of the schoolroom. The rapidly 
increasing attendance, and especially of 
those not taking work to fulfil certificate 
requirements, indicates that students see 
intrinsic worth in the work. The point is 
emphasized in the fact that increasing num- 
bers of teachers in service are taking ad- 
vantage of Saturday courses, evening 
courses and courses given at late afternoon 
hours. 

Professor Judd’s views regarding the 
importance of making the work more ex- 
perimental and concrete were expressed 


recently in the following words: 


The department is also beginning to prepar« 


material in the form of text-books which will give 


expression to the special methods of treating edu 

i ‘ sti { ft i ¢ 

The departme ha roke vith the earlier pra 
TIS€ of most Amer il nstitutions I low ng 
the practises of European institutions, most nor 
nal schools and teachers’ colleges in this country 
ve empl é the story of education and 
psy logy is e Tundarme l re eme s of all 
st é S \ ) é k ng educatio Our de irt 
n egan five vears ago ) lay reater emphasis 
po the ¢€ il side of the work \ yurse In 
| es of ed i n, covering a of the gen 
eral | oblems in the field vas la i as the founda 
tion of all undergraduate work 4 course in 
iS WAS org ed t follow t s first e& 3 
principles. In dealing wit graduate students, 
» department has emphasize i ts eariv courses 


I t 
the methods of research and has steadily exerted 
pressure in the direction of requiring courses in 
s and experimental methods. Experience 
is an ply justifi 1 this proced ire and there is no 


disposition in the department to make any change 


whatsoever As soon as wWe Can standardize 
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and the University 


build ng has 


and maintains 
laboratory center for the course 
ing of teachers. At the University 
fornia a six-year high school of t 
Oakland has be 


ind control of the schoo] of eduea 


Columbia, Chieago an 
have had them for many years. 
Reports from all over 
observation, demonstration 
‘coming to be regarded 
factors in the training of s 
school teachers. The recogniti 
an important gain. 
that faculty members from o 
ments are coming to look upon the t 
school as a desirable laboratory 
reorganization of 
the college of edueation of 
Washington no word of obje 
heard to the practise work. 
other departments 
tarily urged emphasis of that phas« 
organization. 


when every university will have 








{ 


, 
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a part of the necessary equipment 

rk in the training of teachers. 
ation of Students.—An attempt 
to secure a statement of classifi 
nd distribution of the students in 
The data received were so in- 
that tabulation has been extremely 
Judging by the figures received, 
er of men taking education is on 
ise. Probably about a fourth of 
lucation students in the country as 
ire men. Most of the students are 
junior and senior years. Almost 
the institutions admit freshmen and 
admit sophomores except to the 
s in psychology, which are seldom 

n the department of education. 

number registered in graduate work 
as large as it ought to be. Chicago 
umbia are the only institutions with 
umbers of graduate students. Quite 
er of institutions report from twenty 
rty, but the average is not large. Un- 
lly there are few other departments 
versities that make a better showing 
s regard, but graduate work through- 
country is not growing as rapidly 
ight have expected. Dean Merritt 
rnell University has ealled attention 
s fact in connection with that univer- 
Ile shows that in Cornell the gradu- 
k forms a much smaller proportion 
work of the university than it did 
ty years ago. It has been sincerely 
| that a master’s degree would rapidly 
e the standard for high-school teach- 
it it seems as if we are a long way off 
that much-desired goal. Even in the 
and northwest, where thousands of 
rs are on the waiting list for posi- 
every attempt to raise certification 

rds is met with violent opposition. 
ter Statistical Data Desired.—One 
attempts to study the work in educa- 


in an analytical and quantitative man- 


ner is made painfully a re extremé 
desirability of having constantly availabl 
many statistical facts which unfortunat 

many departments do not possess. Is it too 
much to expect that a d par ent, sel | 
or college should be able to tell immediately 
the number of men and women. the nu 

ber in each vear of the work. the nu r of 
graduates, the number who have received 
degrees. diplomas or certificates in any 
given year, the number in any given course 
In any given year or semester, the growth 
of the departments in each and all of thes 
particulars? Two efforts to seeure such 


data during the last seven vears have shown 
me very conclusively that statistics are 
often lacking and sometimes unreliable 
Are we not preaching that the publie schools 
gather similar data? In our surveys of the 
public schools do we not criticize them 
without reserve if they lack such statistics 
Here is a chance for a committee to pr 
pare standard blanks for statistics that 
should be gathered by every department 
FREDERICK E, BoLToN 


UNIVER oF WASHIN 


A NEW TASK FOR OUR COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 

I PRESUME that I am not alone in ob 
serving that the slighter the commerce a 
man may have had with the higher learn 
ing the more he tends to speak of ‘‘our’’ 
universities and their shortcomings and 
the more ready he is to set them tasks for 
the future. And yet that is precisely the 
part which I propose to myself in what 
follows. In brief I wish to raise the ques- 
tion whether the colleges and universities 
of America have not unduly neglected rural 
and elementary education, and whether it 
is not reasonable that they should attempt 


to do for the elementary schools of our 
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country what they have so well done for the 
secondary schools. 

In the 
myself to take a few things for granted in 


interest of brevity I will permit 


tT} 


this discussion. In the first place, I will 


limit the 


from 
habitants, 


ll towns, say of 


diseussion to sm: 


hundred to eight thousand in 


elght 


towns in which vocational in- 


struction and guidance is more a home 
and 
the 


a publie school iS likely to be a 


large cities, 


matter than it can be in 


in which a ‘‘six-and-six’’ division of 
grades of 
matter of nomenclature rather than of fune- 
tion. Then I desire to speak only of teach- 
ing and not at all of administration, except 
as administration is implied in teaching. 
Actual t fast 


account in the great teaching business. By 


aching 1s becoming of little 


college I wish to be understood to mean any 


eollege, normal school, ete., 


university, 


which requires for graduation four years 


of liberal study following the completion 


of twelve grades in an approved school. I 


wish also to be allowed the usual juggling 


with the words ‘‘approved’’ as applied to 


schools and ‘‘liberal’’ as applied to studies. 


discussion b 


I include rural schools in the 


eause a large number of men who go to 


college get their elementary education in a 
rural school and resort to a neighboring 
high school only to complete their prepara- 
tion. Raising the standard of rural edu- 
eation and the inclusion in college require- 
ments of subjects of peculiar interest to an 
agricultural community is making this con- 


tinuw illy more and more possible. The lower 
the 


a fluctuating and un- 


limit of schools approved by univer- 
sities and colleges is 
eertain one. In the nature of the case ap- 
proval must depend upon certain arbitrary 
standards, in general entirely reasonable, 
not difficult for an inferior schoo] to attain. 
It is that 
schools are superior to their approved neigh- 


And 


some unapproved 


notorious 


bors. lastly I wish to postulate a 
‘ I 


AND 
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popular education distinctly A) 


that is an edueation for citizens 


republic as set forth in the s 
Utopian classics of our early edu 


} 


literature—an education in wil 


ite 


control—self-eriticis! self-mast 


self-discipline, as taught, exempli 
habitual by 
shall 


and replace external control. 


rendered a cood ho 


school somewhat sur 


good 








I am assuming that the contact t 


and universities have est 


eolleges 
with the secondary schools has on t 
heen beneficent. Many deny this 
customary in some quarters to dé 


the other 


lege tyranny.’’ Only 
heard a university professor de 
the 


universities 


much emphasis that dealings 


eolleges and with tf 
schools was now and had always 
the 


tyrannical. 


highest degree ignorant, sel! 
The question is a larg 
with many sides, and it is sufficient 
present that und 


those best qualified to judge—the t 


purpose to say 


in the secondary schools—pretty 


agree that university suggestion a1 


ance have been highly advantag 


secondary edueation; that the u 


have not. as has been said. made t 


schools ‘‘the dumping-ground f 
futile text-books and their callow 
ates,’’ but have used their 


magnanimously and on the wh 
some breadth of view and sense ol 
sibility, so that this relation has constit 
one of the most beneficent forces in A 
ican education. 

But whatever be thought of the 11 
upon secondary education of stand 
admission and conditions of approv 
lished by university boards, all wv 
that this legislation has given units 
work of the high school and has mad 


+ 


school teaching an honorable voca 














, 


ri 





lity of tenure and social accept- 
Especially have the graduates of 

nal universities and colleges come 
‘d high-school teaching as a career 


yuparable in attractiveness to other 


s open to them. School authorities 
so for many years been in the habit 
nding this preparation for high 
positions, so that, even in unap 


schools, a candidate destitute of a 


liploma ean hardly hope to secur 
unless he has an acknowledged 
rity in edueation and _ teaching 
to the ordinary college graduate. 
inwitting result of this high repute 
rge consideration of teaching in the 
ir grades of a public school has been 
repute and small recognition of 
¢ in the last eight grades, involving 
er salaries, less stability of tenure 
re is some doubt here), lower social 
ng, and greater docility in the teach 
plasticity in the schools to educa- 
theorists. It is my own observation, 
ed by such reading and study as I 
ween able to make, that during the last 
‘forty years there has been a great 
ne in the public estimation of our ele- 


tary schools which has brought about an 


able loss to our country in the power 
ithority of the only public institution 
reaches the great mass of our people 
ch is still the strongest force in our 
| life for resisting the encroachments 
barism and promoting a high civili- 
t in saying that the attractiveness of 
entary teaching and the repute of our 
entary schools have declined in the last 
vears two facts should be borne in 
| which somewhat obscure this change. 


e first place, primary teaching as an 


has greatly improved. Nowhere in any 


school or college do we see teaching, as 


so well studied, organized and stand- 
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ardized as in our better primary schools 
In the second place thet s been no di 

cline in the character—always high f 
primary te achers. I great vy doubt whether 
the world can show so large a body of men 
and women of equal devotion and loftiness 
of character engaged in anv other ealling 


Ilow they attend conventions! What trav- 


ellers they are! What readers! How alert 


how assured, how eo petent they ire! 
Nor do they eco to their work wholly 
‘undebauched by learning,’’ to use Berk 
eley’s phrase. Only their attitude toward 
learning is too often that of dealers rather 
than of consumers; and of earrving stock 
barely sufficient for the day They are 
trying to persuade their pupils to walk in 
a path which they have themselves plainly 
found unattractive and which they have 


traversed but a little way. They and they 
alone in the public schools are set to teach 
arithmetic and accounting and yet they 
have often little interest in or ability to 
analyze a personal, community, state or 
national budget, and are rarely called as 
expert witnesses In cases involving accounts 
Having in charge the still more important 
matter of good English speech and great 
English books, they are themselves too often 
neither of great simplicity or accuracy of 
speech nor of a very sure taste in books 
Professing to open the world of nature to 
children, their studies in every realm of 
nature are often so puerile and inadequate 
that most of that which they teach is either 
untrue or unimportant or out of perspe 

tive. It is true that honesty, sympathy, 
devotion are worth more than all these, but 
why not these too? 

Sut the point is that the primary schools 
do not any longer attract our educational 
elite, except as observers and adminis 
trators. College-bred men and women are 
not longer engaged in this work. I have a 


large body of statistics on this head an item 
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or two from which | will quote In my are, or would like to be, immersed in 
boyhood there were in the four townships’ or business or pleasure, or all thr 
immediately around me seven college grad- ing others to care for those concert 


uates in the rural schools who held their make politics and business and 


places for more than a year; to-day there possible. It will probably be saf 
is not one. In a neighboring city six col- time to come to trust to the unear 
lege graduates held for some time primary increment of our preachers and t 
positions in the public schools; to-day there the past. Like Br’er Rabbit we 


is not one, although the population of the projects in mind. Then the care of 
city has inereased four-fold. I myself at- is not quite a manly oceupation 
tended a large district school in which a the Lord I shall hereafter dea] 
college graduate was employed when pos- and not with women and childre? 
sible. Later I taught a neighboring school a retiring superintendent, whos 
during my senior year in college, and was’ with women and children had left 
both preceded and followed by a college be desired. And this is a common 
graduate. But why continue? A eart load not without a strong biologie basis 
of such eases would only prove that the also lightly assumed that little ch 
world has changed. The schools to which not discern and react to mental 

I refer were very poor schools. We then superiority. What pity is lavish 
had in mind exceptional people, and held teachers of superior education and 
it our main duty to discover and open a_ who ‘‘wear their lives out’’ in the 
eareer to unusual talent. Nowadays we see children! Then the student of 
the cult of the mediocre—that is, of the properly makes much of adolescer 
great mass of the people. The young lady easily falls in with the common sent 
whom I saw with her class the other day in that because a growing boy needs a 
the field teaching ‘‘how to judge eattle’’ ent education from a child he needs 
to the grandsons and granddaughters of the education, administered by a 


girls and boys to whom sixty years ago I greater learning and justly entit 
taught trigonometry and Vergil, could larger salary. Again our « 
teach all around me. She knows her busi- theory is mainly European and 


ness as I did not. But for all that I was upon European ideals and practise 
nearer the people than she. We in those in Germany’’ is written all over 


days had the authority of alle ged learning the current phi osophy of edueat 


and could influence home and neighbor- way this is fortunate, for ‘‘mad 
hood opinion as few teachers can do now. many’’ is well made, only our t 


We were able in some real sense to make have taken over the German phi 
the school the source of inspiration and the’ the state as well as the German p! 
demonstration center for the home and the of education. Without going into tl 
home the laboratory of the school. Happily ter with any fulness it is sufficient 
in these days we begin to see the same ap- present purpose to remark that tl! 
proach, only it is the school that is calling man idea of the state (superior, } 
to the home and not the home to the school. to our idea of the state but still not 
Now how has this teaching of childrencome is admirably carried out in the | 
to seem to most people so small a business? idea of education. The prosperity 
Well, it isa small business to most of us who — state rests upon the docility and ind 
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y of the great mass of the people, 
{1 and guarded from exploitation by 
ts in statecraft and in the sciences of 
hese experts are educated for their 
n the gymnasium, or school of like 
anned by university men and lead- 
The 


are educated in the common schools, 


the university. mass of the 
1 by teachers well prepared but of 
rank, which do not lead to institu- 
of gymnasial rank and so not to the 


sity. The education given in these 
’s schools is often extended by con- 
tion schools, which also do not in gen- 
the Now what 


ler that our edueational writers, with 


lead to university. 
such an education and such an efficient ex- 
of its power before them, should take 

lly to the prospect of a deep and perma- 
left between our own elementary and 
secondary schools, the latter under college 
e and manned by well-paid teachers of 
the 
and 


ege preparation ; former without 


, ve supplied with 


supervision 
ers of inferior preparation. 


Now very naturally, but as I must think 


ortunately, the administration boards 
is universities took up this idea and 

ned it into dogma and rule, with the 
iit of greatly impoverishing the ele- 
tary schools and loosening their hold 
[ have spoken of this 
result of the at- 


pt to improve preparatory schools and 


n the people. 
ve as an ‘‘unwitting’”’ 
pre ration for college, and such doubtless 
s. For instance, when Professor Payne 


LSS6 


taught in his excellent ‘‘Contribu- 
s’’ that only university prepared teach- 
s should have a place in the high schools 
ttle thought that the main incidence of 
doctrine would fall upon college grad- 
s then teaching in elementary schools; 
1 yet such was the fact. “he movement 
‘+h he urged was then far advanced ; the 
vhich he implied was hardly begun. I 


AND 
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had at the time many letters of indignant 
protest from college graduates then teach- 
ing in rural or primary schools. ‘*On wha 


grounds does Professor Payne think that 


I am so much out of place in this work 


writes one. This could never have been 


purposed by the higher instituti 


ing. Primary education has nowher 
firmer friends than among our college 
faculties, only, just as a debased currency 


drives out a better, so if teachers of infe 


and 


will be 


rior preparation lower salaries are 


recommended they certain to dis 


plac those ot 


higher preparation. 

May we not then urge boards of ex 
nation and approval to examine 
that 


the elementary work is poor the secondary 


pubhe 


schools as a whole, convinced wher 


work can never be good. This has from th 
first been strongly urged upon public school 
authorities by college examiners, but has 


condition 
that 


never been 1 qu red or made a 
The 


primary salaries be made such as to 


of approval. single condition 
attract 


people of complete education who have a 


taste and fitness for this work would do 
much toward restoring the authority of 
the people’s schools and bringing the home 
and the schoo] nearer each other 

Let me enumerate a few of the reasons 
why at least a portion of the teachers in 


primary schools should have a preparation 


as serious and as extended as if they were 


to teach a single subject in a high school 

l. Experi favors this view When 
the late President J. M. Gregory 3 state 
superintendent of publie instruction for 
Michigan he preached early the 
doctrine that the main pres t need of 
teachers in primary and ru : s was 
more knowledge—far more knowledge 
of the subjects they wer lled upon to 
teach nd of their acade nd vital im 
plications. He also urged t the same 
salary be paid in all grades for the same 
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experience and education, so that college Another writer says: 

graduates who felt called to this work _ , . 

would go as freely into the lower as into and aims te 2 e pre to this tin 

the higher grades. The sentiment in this of a ie t : : . 

direction, and practise in accordance with _ sera 2 is 
and to de 


it, that this propaganda produced were 


fully justified by experience. eee 
For about thirty years of normal-school Now | ere on a es — 
work I have kept a list of those in many of a ee ee ee 
my own classes in college subjects who at- ~' the end rom the beginning — 
tained the highest two grades in our system “°F PEFSPe’ “a of the rout 
of marking, along with the school in which schoo! and college or to some bean 
most of their elementary work was done. *” life and thus see clearly what 
These lists show that twenty-seven per cent. and what to omit and how to tr 
] 


: . step as part of an organic whole. 
of those whose elementary preparation was neh, ' $5 


9 “kh ] ' ary hj . 
; : 3. ese elementarv subiects re 
made in the approved public schools of . These ¢ lentary 1bjects 
. . . sare for college far more truly than 
this state attained this advanced rank, while P2" : er | F ; 
‘ a : usua ie@h-schoo subiects. Th 
forty-two per cent. of those the major part — on 7 * Jee 
. school work is also indispensable, but 
of whose preparation was made in the model ; hool ork \ _— sp nsable, : 
. : cause fives atl ty, capacity 
or training schools connected with these "°°4US¢ 1 gives maturity, capacit, 
}: ¢ aces a : . ] 
: = ie, than because it gives owl 
normal schools reached this rank. The case ?"'"° han becau kn 
: é hoy may have four vears of 
is a very complicated one, as such a train- ! , ‘ 
° ° ° ° | | f rniavce T he hig se} OO 
ing school has serious handicaps along with and language in the high schoo} 
all these studies in college and yet 


he has made a good preparation. S 


many advantages, but no one ean analyze 
these tables and not feel that it is very ad- 
may have taken little language in t 
vantageous for a boy or girl to get his prep- 
' be oa school and find that he has mad 
aration for college or life in a normal 
: ; preparation, even though he gives 
training school. Now the only great and se 
entirely to linguistic study in college. S 
constant advantage which the elementary 
ar eases at least are very common al 
normal training school has over the better ; ; 
’ ; yee he f ning classes are formed in college in 
city primary school is that in the former . 
" coe “4 ae high-school subjects to meet the situ 
such salaries are paid even in the lowest . . . 
| npn one | ] But not so with the work of the first ¢ 
grades a » attract teachers of complete : we i 
grades as to attract teachers of complet€ rades, which forms an indispensable { 


education. dation for all college work. I have 


2. The elementary subjects of study are ine g large number of complaints o! 
really important and lay hold on life far 


f 


part of colleges concerning publi 
more than secondary subjects, which are preparation and nearly all these comp! 


usually voluntary, individual and highly bewe veference to arades below the 
motived. <A reeent writer on adolescence . hool 
senool. 
says that 4. College preparation is demand 


. in the pre-adolescent period the ordinary subjects elementary teachers in the better pr 
’ of the old grammar school—English, arithmetic, . 
os gramme nglish, arithmetic, sehools. At one time I addressed 
rrammar, U. S. history and the elements of sci- ; oR 
er iry, oral or writte ‘leven men, ¥ 

ence—should be completed as far as the public quiry, oral or written, to eleven men 


school can treat them. as I knew, were in the habit of sending their 
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hildren to some private school 
home, asking their reason for 
Three did not reply. Four said 

‘+t, ‘Spend a day in our primary 
nd you will not ask.’’ Four others 
substantially: ‘‘We feel it to be a 


; but we wish to place our children 


eare of people of a degree of 
and love of knowledge which we 
th college graduation.’’ There 

be much in this. Of eourse no 
knows why the younger children 
vay from home to attend school. 
knows, but might hesitate to tell. 

e pre-adolescent demands as compe- 
prepared and well paid a lawyer 
in as the adolescent. Why not a 


re are in most communities here 
a few people marked out by 

to teach and guide children; per 
with culture and training, are 

go into any community of dis- 
elements, rude manners and low 
‘ds of life and in one generation 
community all over after a higher 
Who has not seen such a trans- 
This talent is as rare and as 

| as great skill in surgery or engi- 


ng, but is usually lost to the world 


\ 





nt of recognition. Our colleges and 


‘sities might well throw the weight 
r influenee in favor of such remu- 
n as will retain this special talent 
ling and inspiring young people. 


The main asset of a good school is 


rity. This authority has its seat 
n the knowledge, wisdom and virtue 
se who teach in the school and partly 
devotion of the community to that 
ich the school stands. It is more than 
nee and power on one hand and confi- 
ind support on the other, but rather 
i recognition of the desert of power on 
irt of the school as to make loyalty to 


the school interest natural and inevitable. 
Now a college diploma is, to an extent even 
greater than is thought, a fountain of au 


thority. Until the holder himself 


inning 
in self-defeat, demonstrates its worthless 
ness it will stand in most communities for 
some measure of learning, sobriety of jud 
ment, and fitness for leadership. There is 
not a state in the union that would not 
profit largely by employing, at whatever 


eost, one hundred trained specialists in 
primary and rural subjects and their rela 
tion to community life—apt to teach and 


sympathetic and devoted—to set the pace 


I 
in this important field At present they 
could not be had at any price but the de 
mand would quick n the s ippls 


Now it may seem to many that in this 
contention we are on the wrong track: that 
it is not wise at present, when ‘‘The quest 
of the degree’’ as a co ercial asset by SO 
many persons of bad mental habits and low 
moral standards is so ruthless and eager, to 
add to the commercial value of the colleg 
diploma. We may not put aside the opin 
ion of many educational experts that the 
whole course of college life unfits for teac] 
ing, especially for teaching children. A 
competent observer says that ‘‘intelleetual 
interest and initiative diminish rapidly in 
school and college life.’’ To such it will 
seem that this paper raises a false issue in 
that it calls for an arbitrary instead of a 
natural standard of preparation of teachers 
Great teaching is heaven-born and not a 
matter of salary or college graduation. A 
diploma, a large salary, are symbols and 
not instruments. Competence is wanted. 
Indeed, the whole 
matter of graduation from school and col 


and not a parchment 
lege raises a false issue, the diploma de- 
elaring equality where heaven-wide differ- 
ence exists, and completion where comple- 
tion is impossible. How often we dismiss 


from college by a diplon aa young man W ho 
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s just beginning to see what it is all about 


and who would gladly remain, and retain 
‘thers long after they have gained all that 
they are competent to gain from the insti- 
tution 

» said, first, that 


far. There 


this view is just now pushed too 


is something in it, just as there is in the doe- 
trine of total depravity, but not everything. 
In the second place, in a commercial age 
we must measure all values in terms of 
money; why not competence and power in 
teaching? And finally, can the colleges do 
anything better to give these symbols of 
competence value and significance than by 
using their great influence to restore them 
to their old place at the center of our 
school life? 

K. A. STRONG Pawtuxet Asso 


dom«e stie scien 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN CRANSTON, 
RHODE ISLAND 
LOTATION plan in the Highland 
n de sed whereby the schoo 
iodated in eight rooms P°™ 
Providence 


} = = 
CCK CTOre 


ind 


building 


nice ad 
and SOCs- 


on while 


he whole a rather interesting 


t d we realize that by slight incon- 
e to ours lves we are Saving the city of departm« nt. 


needed and a 


rk in general wi 


a considerable sum of money. tion of 


The eighth-grade pupils at Oak Lawn _ the tools. 
shanticut have been consolidated into acterized accomplishment 
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e G e lear t the superin 
are 
on Another difficult | red 
‘ j , f ‘ 
| 
S I ter 
‘ Nor } 
they add, - 
5 a ld 
dered | re the s er t t rr 
< exercis oe | ' 
‘ I a 
s; idea in mind Associate Superin- = 
( e Straubenmuller, chairman of 
studies and text books, and 
Crampton, director of physical 
ithorized to meet Major- 
O'R n. ‘ il nde r i! chief of the 
t stat f New Yorl d, if pos 
liz ro mnastic work at West 
it th t s to what « be 
t gy il reparation for 
‘ the t 
lents re d the concl 
t ch ild 
the tary trai1 ; 
" ld be taught 
tine point « if 
‘ = \ 
to 
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WOMEN AS LEADERS IN EDUCATION 


12.000 conspicuous position s, largely oft an 


dm tr e cl r, listed the 1915 
1916 Edueat 1) tor 1u ed, 2.500 
re held | There are n vho 
ire illege presidents, state superintendents of 
public t county superintendents, 
dire lust ra ww, heads of de- 
parti edu colle res and ul 
Vet t a s 3 1 | ted ind 
except il ehilda nd librar $ 

| t 1T | ( , 4 ind 
ver listed in the directory are presided 
Over DS ‘ Of the near O00 county 
supe tend t the cou ry 5OS iré 

Irie I} d to this position 
with women is almost wholly confined to the 
west. One state, Montana, has not one man 
is county superintendent Wyoming has 
only two. Kentucky is the only southern state 
that utilizes women in this offies the state 
has 26 women as county superintendents. On 
the other hand, there are only 26 women city 


supe rintendents in a total of 2,000 


Seventy institutions for 


rected by won Of the 75 state schools for 
the deaf, 10 are under the leadership of 
women; and of the 22 private institutions of 


16 have women superin 


ol pri 


same chara 


the 


the 


tendents. ate institutions for 


the feeble-minded, 20 are under supervision 
of women. 
Fourteen out of 86 directors of industrial 


] 


schools 


and 


charge of 


1S of the YOO schools 
Women have 


Out 


are women; 


of art are in women. 


almost a monopoly library positions. 
of 1,300 public and society libraries given in 


the directory women supervise 1,075. 
The Education 
itself exemplifies the call for women in 


11 of the 


officials listed in the directory are women. 


Government Bureau of 


execu- 


tive educational positions; 33 bureau 
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SU 


FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL 
INTERNATIONAL industrial « 
the d sclosure that s il 
pendent upon education, have | 
tive for scl sul broad, 
bull U) i St s Bu 

catiol * Fors Kd 
The | ti ills tion ft 
the Amer r I 
é rts to reorga (mer S 
dustrial ar ‘ s 
vith a real he pe 
\ d 
. s | ‘ 

dus d mi 
ecaduc | l ( di the 

brit bout a 

nd equipment, 1 r 
educational ag du 

Che seope « surve 
vider and k to | 
the Am t 


Tl is a Ihe 

W ther the 1 ‘ 
ity. In tl chools t 
clusive, and by t 


foreign countries. 


ent 
is declared: 


tunate in securing the ser es 
public men on her educational « 
ind in generally having as chair 
nd most eminent 1 t 
Fifteen distinet FE: sh sur 
the bullet The 1 rt 

vestigations sav am { t tl 
should be built for all the children ” 
he classies good, but er tl 
sable ‘prudent liberality is 

as practical wisdom rrovid 
tional needs.” The report on a s 
as far back as 1884, on technical 
expresses its astonishment at th 


Franee ’ 


of 


and 


progress 


land, contains 


the 


Germany 


aii 


RV 


significant 
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her lead in the world I 
miss rs te wit] eern 
tec] il educat abroad.” \ 
rs « lude that “if England re 
t by industrial der het 
remen and workmen should com- YW 
i] sty wit! + 


CATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
B. CraigHeap, former president of 
Montana, has been elected 
education f North Dakota 


he | be the educa 


directing the state university, 
re, four normal se ls and N 
lucat il institutions to 
y r) er +} ; the Mf t t 
Kdueat last June when it 
enew the tract of Dr. E. B a 
resident of the University of ™ 
ed also to continue in office M 7 


SOCIETY 


T 
G 
I Ss! 
] 
| 
Dr. J S 
~ 
) “ 
' } 


psychology nd Dr. G. ] scl t I 
rofess ' | 3] Protest G O.. ] 
ction Was i d the board edu t 
d ts ict ! rt] - res Rev Bi PAN 

be ail 
s not \ s board at t F es 
é T i ¢ é ‘ 0 of t ] eau t 
T é ist reflecti nor r ; 
+\ ré y g stand o of | } 4 ‘ | 
lividuals esires to set itself 
rat } 
‘ t eT t t 

es fa bers of the 

NI to ned { 
former positions in said faculty Kendrick C. 1 
. ¢ j liberal at 
i e to nd . 


g¢ September 1, >, witho tor T er t () 
feynolds and Bol ind f de t} ( 
s Stewar the e of Miss Stewa I") reit 1) 
1 
res ! fo idopted rela 
: : college 


leave Mrs. Henriett 


R45 | 
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d Dr. Godfr , 1) } [ 
titute, Philadelp San Francis 
I Vit l t \ d lar tr, i. | 
fiy | . \ , 
t , } } ' DD \ 


|. Hopl Wir é ted t resid l id 1 
er the sout D. L. Fox, of rs Dr. M 
Spri V ry Of t ther? 1 he t ft 
t I lent Sup lent L. A el 1 i¢ t St 
Resiner, J] secret Ida W t Se] es 
; ri rd ‘ 


pr d t I Nat Voeat 1 Guid ( Ooo 1) Dud P \ 
\ Ravi d F. Criss, deputy « ls t f $4.389.934 
n er of the United St Bureau of cum $9.671.129.98 
Natur the work that the hand $66,075.81 
I Vvernment 1s Tostering tor the train ceding ve | d 
f . rs for Americar t ship. the college, omitt funds r 

There were ten sectional meeti1 Satur é | S | 
ministration, classics, commercial branches, arship and a funds amount ¢ 
English, history, dustrial arts, mathematics, an increase over the preceding 
moder language phys 1 f mental 953 \ ¢ . - r 
tests and vocat il lidance | d 3 . . ] uipme 

Dr. J. Estiin CARPENTER, principal emeritus 1 the pi t 1 
of Manchester College, Oxford, England, is erties conses estimated $1.8 


giving lectures on the MeBride Lecture Fund Tue American S l seve +] 
at Western Reserve University, in December. ypening of the term, the Mary 1S 


His general subject is “ The Early History of | mal School occupied its new bu 


IT is stated in V nd that through rease and t dormit $s al 
the cooperation of fifty of the leading business The attendance and demand 
and professional men of Stevens Point, Wis., these is so large that the author 
President John F. Sims, of the Stevens Point cided to finish the third floors of th 
State Normal School, has secured Dr. Mon- making into sleeping roon 
tessori to give her teacher training course’ school, which at present numbers 


under the auspices of the normal school. Dr. hundred children, is enjoying its 
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lirect f Miss Sarah F 


Berlin reports that 
of the new charter of Warsaw 
opened, sl 
There had beer 


ities in the university, one of 


Ows the estab 


Faculty. 


ilosophy, and one 


and natural sciences. There 
heen added a preparatory medical 
d the establishment of complete 
4 medic ne and theol 
r states that the official language of 

is Polish, in which all lectures 


vered. The use of 


ery is planne d. 


foreign lan- 
courses of in- 
them. It is stated that the uni 
inded for 
independent of party strife.” 
versity of Warsaw 
on-Don. 


etioned only in 


instruction 


scientific 
has been trans- 
Rostov 


York City, 
Friday, 


rd of 
Wednesday, Thursday 
12. 13 and 14, as the dates on which 
nts for License No. 1 will be held. 
ms for license to teach in the even- 
s, both high 


following week. 


examiners, New 


and 


and el mentary, will be 
We learn from 
vachers on the eli- 
No. 1 met on December 
chemical lecture room of the College 
TX f New York and further discussed 
r securing appointments to the 750 
Peti- 


York Globe that t 


for License 


ncies in the publie schools. 


being circulated among the citizens 
embers of the association which when 

| be forwarded to the Board of Edu- 
calling its attention to the deplorable 
existing in the school system due to 
stence of over 750 vacancies, now filled 
and that the 1,500 and 
vho have given up many years of their 
should be 


mediate appointment for the follow- 


titutes, 


men 


preparation for teaching 
sons: 1. It is poor economy to employ 
the effects 
e children do not warrant the meager 


2. The 


tes because detrimental 


system is impaired by the 
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quent enhetitut 1) 
lack of t substitutes t 

(2) } < by child: es 
nability t understand lividual 
needs (f | e prey le | 

und other ivel le del ~ 

tute | \ f discip!] oT rt ‘ 

ing 1) Inability to de ‘ I 
sibility upon substitut The t f 
c™ mv I ist e exere d the d ele r 
schools should be thi to s For that 
rea nm tre petit 

ments 


the conference is dev 
legislation during the vear 1915 \ear TOW) 
measures 
in character from the authorization o1 men 
police in New Jersey to the establishr t of 
suspended entences tIor fe deserters in 


Hawail. 
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lowa State University’s College of Educa- 
we learn from the American School. is 
carrying on Saturday classes for the benefit of 
teachers who wish to complete the regular work 
required for a first-crade state certificate; also 
r those who have work re- 
quired for a first-grade certificate, but who de- 


snaitad Gi 


re to study further; classes are also formed 
lor those who wish to take special courses, and 
to improve themselves in 
methods of teaching certain subjects. The 
ntinue for fifteen we ks, and 
ll be in session for two hours on each Satur- 
ho attend the sessions ev Ty 
CK I] be able to secure eight semester 
hours of credit; those attending every other 


Saturday, four s mester hours of eredit. 


AMONG the 400 y men taking advanced 


chool of education of Teachers 


College, leadi: to the degree of master of 
irt ire twenty-six who re } ring to t 
deat ot m n college I l scl Is 


tim courses alming to ¢ n the spe 
cialized tra necessary to 7 rm ade 
quately the fi ns ve 

THE Am in Ne says that promptly 
following on the attack made against the ¢ nl 
cago Teachers’ ed ration, comes another 


proposal to reduce the salaries of the te 
The cut in this instance is reported to be 
about «4 per cent., the amount of the cut ad- 
vocated by some members of the board during 


last vear, and about the amount of the in- 


crease which the teachers have been granted 
since the court proceedings some years ago by 


which many million dollars worth of property 


were listed for taxation (although this prop- 
erty had previously escaped taxation), and 
several million dollars in back taxes were paid 


into the city treasury. The city has, ever 


since that time, profited largely in other di 
partments, as well as in the schools, from the 
increased revenues which the Teachers’ Fed- 


eration was instrumental in getting. 
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THE war has brought about a mar 
age in the procuring of laboratory n 
the department of chemistry of the O 
University, according to Dr. Wil 
Phe rson, head of 
part of the 


this de partment 
materials used in th 
are obtained in Europe, 


and the 


especially in ( 
present situation has mad 
tically impossible to get the necessar 
through. Each year about 500 
sodium salts, the chis f deposits of 
in Germany, are used by the universit 
salts formerly were bought at a ec 
12 to 21 cents per pound, but this y 
and but 


500 pounds have been procured, wit 


has risen to over a dollar, 


of any additional until after the 
means a serious condition of affairs i: 
ratories, and where before one stu 
formed an experiment, now four 
form it together. Glycerin also has 
enormously in price on account 

in the manufacture of war munit 
former cost was but 10 cents, while 1 
between 70 and 80 cents. The der 
glycerin, however, has increased th 
soap, since it is a by product of soap. 
thereby 


] 


lowered the price of the 
shortage in glassware has also bee 
enced. A $6,000 order for apparatus fr 
Ohio State University was packed in A 
impossible 


dam, but it has been 


through. 


Tue Children’s Bureau of the Unit 
Department of Labor announces t 
health officials of thirty-nine states 
ready pledged their coope ration in tl] 
Baby Week, M 
to 11, 1916, recently proposed by the G 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Scores 
ters about Baby Week have been pour 


ance of the nation-wide 


the Children’s Bureau ever since the pl 
announced and the bureau’s prelimi 
about Baby Wi 


been sent in response to inquiries fron 


cular of information 


zations in forty-five states and the D 
Columbia. The bureau has prepared 
circulars and has in press a longer bul! 


Baby Week, which will shortly be a 
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in order to place at the dis-  teach« When knowledg: ited 

ymmunities the practical experi t is suffused with a personal 1 r. It 

se cities which successfully con- lows that, whatever the pract 

Baby Week campaigns—notably consistent adherence to the pr pl f e 

Chicago, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, requires a considerable number of truector 
is, Topeka, Yonkers and Long’ giving courses in the same field 

Special sections of the circulars At present an approach t 

1 to suggestions for Baby Week in parent. Most required cours ve seve! 

s and villages structors. Eve freshmen lear thr 

friends of the characteristics and d nd f 


certain profess rs, nd tr to arral their 


ISSION AND CORRESPONDENCE  chedules accordinel i ae al 
LLEGE STUDENT'S CHOICE OF THE oo gpininn ” foenses an en tructor and deter 


PROFESSOR 


NABLE leeway given college students tates to hir It true that lesirabl 
their subjects has been proved wise. factors 
ns which are commonly advanced more lenient that thers in regard to sucl 

a lax and injudicious carrying matters as absences, presentation of papers. 
good in itself. and examinatior With the best external 
ertion of some school officials that vstem of “standard tion” thers ll st 

nts are “too immature” to choose be marked differences in the methods and r 

verlooks several things. Imma- quirements of individual prof: rs, and 
relative term. In some sense we are’ in the students’ vernacular. will be considered 
in relation to fuller experience, “easier” than others. It is to be noted. hov 

d iily by se lection and rejection : ever, that instructors “easv” for rie t 

t the period of late adolescence is dents are “] ird” for others 

for exercising choice is to ignore It is, of course, understood that univer 

ge about learning to swim by professors should, first of |, be intellect 

Further, to the degree in which eompetent. In addition to a high standard of 
from a caste-bound society and enter scholarship a certain minimum of ialities. 
ety characterized by rapid social personal and moral, is assumed to be present as 


1 SI ifting group lines the necessity a matter of course The psvcehologi l neces 


judgment becomes more pro-_ sity for various types of instructor ymes 
wemory and obedience without afte r the minimum tandards re 1 t Al 
dee ion are dubious possessions. though there are « nger it eX tt ;=me 
phases of this problem are self- extent whenever choice is possible, the value 
lo ignore differences in individual of having in the faeultv a num ber of individ 
ts and aptitudes by subjecting every uals diverse in temperament and stand t 

inflexible curriculum is bad as an is undoubted. Every observer ki that 

1 and a moral procedure. each class there are usual] ome student 
ctive system was first applied to the whom the teacher does not “ reach,” “hold” or 
tter of instruction. In principle, “understand.” These students often “ get 
the system should include the choice along well” with other teachers Teachers 
rs, if we disown the view that an in- who do not succeed in one school often ar 
sa mere purveyor of information and successful in other localities 
that he is also a stimulator of vital These facts may be supplemented | ther 

At no time, even in university well-known observations. Some students de- 

can the content of the field studied rive most benefit from quick, “ ner 


separated from the person who mated professors. Others prefer reserve, juliet 
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and deliberation. A certain kind of student is Elsewhere in this issue is given ft 
board. | 


icity, and has been r« 


‘lost” unless the subject 1s outlined in a tion that was passe d by the 
deductive, logical fashion. There are some = #iven full publ 
students who do not “ wake up ” wntil they satisfaction by the public. The ent 


enter a small elass in which there is free and intere sted in the matter, because 
frank discussion. Some professors are so Con- ple are interested in the state inst 
stituted that they are not successful in lee- men who control them, the me 
turing to large classes, but are extremels effec- who are employed to develop thet 


tive in directing the eonduct and thought of students who will later help to better 


. few like-minded students. The size of his citizenship. The members of the | 


class or the number of his “ followers ” are not be comme! ded for their courage 


infall ble ndic of the tea ‘her’s value to the In commenting 0! the above ct 
‘nstitution, and relative failure in the process Montana State Board of Educat 

of instruction 1 he offset by other contribu gestion is prompted. This has hex 
tions for many years. The occasion m il 


[he assumption underlying the cor tention sentation of the idea ay propriate. 
that students should be allowed, within rea- Two members of the faculty of 
sonable limits, to elect their profe ssors 18 that sitv of Montana have been annu il] 
the aim of the college is to elicit the poten- to their positions for a full score 
tialities of every student, whatever his tem- They have long sine¢ proved their 
perament and interests. This is a matter of their positions. Others have beer 
personal inte raction. Without a bond of sym- most as many times. Still others | 
pathy and mutual understanding between in- elected for as many as six, eight, ter 
structor and student the live wires of personal- years. Yet at the close of the schol 
itv are not touched. Students may receive de- no one really knows whether his 
grees without end and yet continue to live on secure or not. The axe has fallen 


the outer levels of habit and docility. it may fall again. 


EK. L. TALBERT The situation is the same in alm 
the same manner, at the other stat 
tions. The result is that men d ) 


QUOTATIONS what plans to make. They do not 
far ahead to look in building up 
PROFESSORS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MON ~ thead to uilding P 
TANA AND TENURE OF OFFICE [hey are all human. They make er 

Tue action of the Montana State Board of ere ve men Mak nore error 


. : : : erressive il iw] als Thev a not 
Edueation in reinstating the professors and sressive individuals. They d 


some small slip may be magnified 
‘n dismissal. They may keep still, lis 


hold their jobs, or they may push for 


dean of women of the state university was 
very gratifying, and will meet the approval of 


the people of the state. Many men, when a 
mistake has been made, will stand by their things, w! ich means advancement 
justifiable. It stitution, in most cases, and run 


acts and trv to explain them as U 
displeasing those who are in authorit 
What w ill men and women be tempt it 


} 
; 


takes big men, broad minded men, to rectify 
an error when they see an error has been com- 
mitted. Injustice is common, so it seems. Bear in mind that teachers of men al 
who are above the high school must | 


Students demand it. They are r 


When men recognize that an injustice has 
been re ndered to those under their control, and sive. 
rectify the matter by reversing the decision, mative period, with soaring minds 
openly, clearly and plainly, at the first oppor- ful visions. 
tunity. it is a source of much gratification to must be reckoned with. 
all. follow unless the leader is a real | 


Such an attitude is nor! 


Such peop! 
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scholastic year there men for one rr 
dismissal funda tal trouble It t | i 


varving views nd remedied rt 


of possible 


Keep the position BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Vew York State h | . By L. 


| t 7 } ‘ 

s posit ‘ ld he 

T i hire ‘ 
t } rs and | 
) ] - - : 
He had decided to | 
‘ I ré T | T | ‘ 
tree Tro! the n? | 
} I r T I I 
e « ted for on r 
I I r ; - 


t titutes ‘ ’ 
sed hi a still good 7 
T ( T t tir ; { 
lected permanently , 
) Iture d ; ddr 7 rs rt 
permanent electio 
. . T ed f tfherir \ , 
ther otive than to , 
t ries T ene! ’ 


‘ nt? } ré y a ] ‘ 
T Che prepar 
t)} T er ? y ! 
} 
= T ewet, the a : 
: , \ \ meee ' 
ther T des ot wor! 
ap dered sae ngrad 
is fast driving goo 
d \W ] r Y ? 
ession teaching a siti \ 


more emoluments, Yorl aes : 
pered action. More 


ilitv are needed in the _" cell adit in 





rent. It is given with the idea of ense which the different nelies! 


nrofeasion. Tenure of office and tain. The talks 1 4 . ‘ 
ll bring good men into the work to the students } farmer 1s ot, 
Each and both of these must be them, and one wl el lin n entire 

1 in the interest of the education and different field of wor saad Cham with 1 


t of citizenship. pleasure and pr 
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Fach of the fifty contr tions is short d s t] ted - 
to the nt The style i d, and the sul $144,805 for experimental ! 
jects treated represent vide range of think raining, but that item is not her 

r on problems rrounding farm lif Che The G ral S 1 Fund « 
tudent of agriculture should find the two vol- moneys provided for the salari: 

both st latin d pful t ervising lt I 
Kiiuwoop P. CuBBERLEY g uperintendent examiner 


THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE annual salaries fixed, with slight « 
NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS! statute, while other members ar 


CoMPLYL vith a resolution of the Board of session rates 


) 
Sel ol Fund for 191 t t\ iS s 
ty 
1) ele 5 : Ss] i s > t { 
Da ey ri 
Tr schoo for te | 8.09 
Vo s yls ‘ ) 
| 01s 7 
ane ' . 7 
i - 
Att é 82.8 
ite § oO S 
I f A r t 
Y > * 7 


The Board of Estimate and Apportionment For those activit where ti 
allowed for the General School Fund for 1915 are paid per session rates the B 
the sum of $52,759,695.92. From this allow mate and Apportionment mad 


ance the Board of Aldermen made a lump sum ctivity, as follows 


| o tl R ols ~ ‘ 
| t “4 iy ~ is ; ; 
Kve ‘ ry scho 119,12 


> o4>- + 4s J subdivision 5 of Sectior 
eut of $150,000, making the net appropriation Under subdivision 5 of Secti 


> . ’ } . Ord } 
$32,609,695.92, an increase over the appropria- By-Laws your Committee ordinar 
tion of 1914 of $1,076,720.75, or 3.41 per cent., * : 
1903 ing an apportionment of the Ge 


a report in the early part of each } 


the lowest per cent. of increase since Fund | ] iti 
: 9 tT ‘und among the several activities 
when it was 3.29 per cent. The fund was sub- ee eee ae 
of the then existing conditions. Fr 
Report to the New York City Board of Educa that the Board of Aldermen had cut 


tion by its Finance Committee from what, in the first instan 
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ent, a condition of stringency « pleted, ther til t d 
ted [his was borne out by a_ the group of regular tiviti f $137,000 after 
ysis and estimate made in Janu- appiving savil ; effected 
ved a shortage in practically ities In other rds, d te t ( es 
gregations of the Board of Esti- effected there is still rtage of appr 
Apportionment, in addition to the mately $137,000 
rtage created by the Board I eve r schools 
Your Committee reported such The Board of Fst te 1 A rt t 
ard (see Journal, page 372). and. cut $50,418 , iF e Budget for t} (; 


ire a number of fluctuating ele eral School Fund, 1 1] 


neral School Fund, impossible payrolls and uy thi cru to the d 
determination long in advance, 11 by reason of d 
d that no apportionment be then = twee itgoing and ti 
Board of Education, but that, for up such init deficit Phi 
the segregations suggested by that the cor 1 


Estimate and Apportionment be « it $605,000, 7 means that 


nditures for regular activities are tionment lready t vy, and that the 
but limited control as to volume, Board of Aldermen sim) cut deeper into the 
son that there is a steady increase in’ essential corpus of the fund The « 
nd the salaries of teachers and the have barely rey ned t ‘ ess curt 
rements to salaries are on an annual Board of Est te 1 Apportionment i 
statute. On the other hand, the can not recoup the cut by the Board of Alder 
res for spec al activities may be con men. 


to Vv lume, since the teachers are Phe suggested segregat by the B rd 


rly part of the year your Com- schools, namely, $926,215.90, |} thus far 
te d expedi nts of econ my in the applied wholl to 1c! pury ‘ s im 


ties by the introduction of a reso- will carry the evening 0] I or 


j nal, page 372) in the Board of ized up t November 18 nd ! dditional 
ructing the Board of Superin- sum of $150,000 is required 1 rry the 
refrain from organizing new Up to with ( ( i the Christmas 

pt in cases of the utmost necessity days. 

solid s of class Phe f 


t ' ; for 3] ; I l t d . 1 '] 
lower r regular teachers : 


e year a limit of $50,000 was set for 
»f $55,000 for vaca tay elemet GRS 
was set aside for Ss 
isses in vacation schools, and it 
d not to open summer evening : 5 
These actions made $35,000 availabl 
recoup the general deficit. 
resent financial situation is as follows: 
sis was made of the October payrolls (c) From January 1 to October 21, 1915, 
s filed, and, subject to such slight there has beer net rease in class« n day 
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elementary schools of 242, while the averag 
increase between January 1 and October 31 
during the last twelve years was 510. 

(d) The number of classes with over fifty 
pupils increased in the year ending May 31, 
1915, from 681 to 829, an increase of 148. 

(e) No promotions have been made to the 
grades of the last two years, notwithstanding 
that eligible lists have now been established. 

(f) The number of vacancies in day high 
schools, 346, is 14.5 per cent. of the total num- 


ber of teaching positions. 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
MEASURING A SCHOOL SYSTEM BY THE 
BUCKINGHAM SPELLING SCALE 

Ir shall be no part of the task of this paper 
to justify or criticize Buckingham’s methods 
or results in determining a spelling scale. The 
reader is referred to Columbia Contributions 
to Education No. 
Suffice it to say that the words chosen are ar- 


59 for the original study. 


ranged on a lineal or point scale with known 
degrees of spelling difficulty between them. 
The numerical unit of difficulty is derived 
from the probable error (P.E.) which is itself 
known to be a function of the normal distri- 
bution curve. This P.E. value is calculated 
for each word on the basis of the errors in 
each grade and the final measure of difficulty 
is the resultant of all these calculations. An 
attempt is also made to determine a zero of 
difficulty, but no words are found which ap- 
proach nearer than 245 scale units to that 
point. Assuming that these calculations are 
correct and based upon reliable data, the pres- 
ent study is an attempt to show how the scale 
may be used to measure spelling ability in a 
school system. 

First, however, a word must be said con- 
cerning the derivation of values presented in 
Table I. 
for all the words in his “ preferred” list of 
fifty words (lists B and C, Table I.), but in 


his own list of “ easy words ” as well as for the 


Buckingham gives numerical values 
g 


scaled words from Rice’s “sentence test,” he 
gives only scale position unless one calculates 
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these values from his original dat 
found more convenient and was th 
sufficiently reliable to calculate va! 
position on his seale. By careful 


ments with millimeter seale on th 
reaches and with micrometer caliper 
shorter spans, and by taking the « 
sults of many trials with the dist 
values are given, it was found that 
unit was equivalent to .58 mm. of d 


With tl 
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his published lineal seale. 


on the scale, the numerical values of 1 
in the supplementary lists were det 
These are shown in the table of valu 
Table I.) under lists A and D. It wil 
remembered that the values given 
and C 
work, while those in lists A 


are copied direct from Bu 
and D 
lated from scale position and may cont 
tain inaccuracies, but in no ease is t 
large enough to interchange relative | 
The 1 
list EF are derived from these origi 
in an effort to obtain a shorter list 


of any two words on the scale. 


with smaller numerical values. The 
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tem of seven wards. In the first instance the 
work was a part of an efficiency survey then 

progress. The second school system had 
heen subjected to many tests in other branches 


during the progress of an efficiency survey, 


The following is an abridged statement of 


pelled, refer to the table of values (Table I.). 
If the word is in the list, place its numerical 
at the margin, or below the pupil’s writ 
‘ne. If the misspelled word is not in the 
Where a word appears 
more than once, it is significant in its first posi- 
tion only. Ignore it at all other places. If a 
word is omitted from the pupil’s work, it must 
be counted as n isspelled. Find the sum of 
| numbers which have been written in the 
margin, placing that sum on a record sheet, 
forming a column for the class. If none are 
missed, record it as zero on the record sheet. 
These numbers represent the total seale values 
of the words which the pupil has spelled in- 
correctly. Find the median of these individual 
erades and use it as the class grade.” 
Position on the scale may now be found by 
referring to Table II., where the sub-totals for 
each croup are shown tabulated and totaled 
reverse order of difficulty. For instance, if 
all sentences in list E were used and the grade 
dian of errors is 397, it may be seen that 
the grade spells to a point on the scale above 
the word “business,” one fourth the distance 
to the word “ascending.” The class thus 
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spells to 60.8 points, stated in lineal units. 
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schools tested. Further analysis of results cluding “ beginning,” and fourth 


hows that when second grade is given all grades are given words covering 





CHartT [, § \ ale on F each halfgrade in 


the high division of 


“answer.” and scale, their spelling ability for the entire city is 


words up to and ineluding 
third grade is given all words up to and in- indicated roughly by the following table: 








and distribution onthe seale of the twenty-four schools 


grade. 


TABLE IV H. fifth ranks between changeable and too 
second ranks between smoke and another ,. sixth ranks between too and business 
second another and pretty . sixth ranks between ascending and pe 
third ranks between tailor and e¢ireus ,. seventh ranks between ascending 

1 thor 


seventh ranks between peculiar and igh} 


third ranks between circus and telephone 
i. W. SACKETT 


fourth ranks between beginning and changeable 
fourth ranks between beginning and changeable UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


fifth ranks between changeable and too (To be concluded.) 








